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From The Friend. 
FRIENDS HELD AS CAPTIVES IN FOREIGN 
LANDS, A. D. 1680—1702. 
BY J.J. L. 
(Concluded from page 771.) 

Epistle 1689.—‘ Our Friends who are cap- 
tives at Mequinez do remain as before; om 
some are come down to Sally, and have lib- 
erty to go about the town under security for 
their true imprisonment. Great endeavors 
have been used for their redemption.” 

1690.—* And as concerning our Friends 
at Mequinez and Sally, endeavors have not 
been wanting to obtain their redemption ; but 
as yet it cannot be effected. We hear from 
them that they are well, and desire their loves 
might be communicated to Friends in their 
native land.” 

Epistle 1691.—* Divers good epistles were 
read in this meeting from foreign parts, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and two from 
Friends, captives at Mequinez, in Barbary, 
under the Emperor of Morocco. . . There 
yet remain nine English Friends captives at 
Mequinez, and three at Murbray; who re- 
ceived the truth there (it being three or four 
days journey distant) who correspond with 
each other by letters. One Friend (to wit, 
Joseph Wasey,) being lately redeemed and 
newly come over, gave a large account to 
this meeting of their miserable hard usage in 
captivity; having no lodging but under 
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arches, in deep places on the cold ground, 


winter and summer; only water for drink, 
and no bread allowed them by the king but 
of old rotten, stinking barley ; and no clothes 
but a frock once in two years; and forced to 
hard labor, except three daya in the year, 
and more especially on the sixth day of the 
week (which is their day of worship), they 
are compelled to carry heavy burdens on 
their heads, running from sun-rising to sun- 
setting, with brutish black boys following 
them with whips and stripes at their pleas- 
ure.” 

“Many of the other captives perish and 
die through their extreme hardships and 
want of food to sustain them ; as in all likeli- 
hood Friends there had, if Friends and their 
relatives here had not sent them some relief; 
seven pence a month formerly allowed them 
by the king being now taken from them. 
Their sufferings are lamentable: yet the 
Lord’s power has wonderfully preserved them, 
and greatly restrained the fury and cruelty 
of that emperor towards poor Friends there ; 
in whose behalf the said Joseph Wasey did, 
by an interpreter, speak to the said emperor, 
giving him an account of their innocent con- 
versation and religion—which he heard with 
moderation—though he often kills men in 
cold blood for his pleasure. Joseph Wasey 
also signified that Friends’ day time being 
taken up with hard servitude, they are neces- 
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sitated to keep their meetings in the night 
season to wait on God. The aforesaid cap- 
tive Friends were very thankful for the relief 
sent from hence, which was very refreshing 
to them.” 

1692. ‘Several letters from Friends who 
still remain in their long captivity in Me- 
quinez, to divers Friends here, were read ; 
intimating the state of things with them, and 
that they received our epistles from our last 
Yearly Meeting ; and acknowledged Friends’ 
love and diligence here in laboring for their 
ransom. And that since the last Yearly 
Meeting the Lord hath delivered three of 
them, by death, out of their great misery and 
servitude, who ended their days in great 
content and peace. Their names are John 
Bound, Richard Nevet and Thomas Harrall. 
The distressed case of the remainder of them 
(as last year signified) is still before Friends, 
and divers are engaged in the love of God to 
use their endeavors for their ransom.” 

1693. “The Friends yet remaining cap- 
tives at Mequinez are still held under great 
severities and hardships by that cruel tyrani- 
cal task-master, who is yet suffered cruelly to 
punish, wound and kill poor captives, at his 
pleasure. And all possible care of their re- 
demption and relief is by this meeting still 
recommended to the Meeting for Sufferings 
to continue their endeavors for the effecting 
thereof.” 

1697. “ At Barbary there remain several 
captives, most of whom are such that received 
the truth in the time of their captivity ; the 
ransom of whom could not hitherto be 
obtained; although great endeavors have 
been used for it; but further endeavors are 
intended to be used as opportunity presents.” 

1698. “We . understand that divers 
of our Friends who were captives at Me- 
quinez, and suffered great hardships there, 
are dead. And there yet remain five, for 
whose ransom great endeavors have been 
used, but it is not yet effected.” 

1699. “Earnest endeavors have again 
lately been used for the liberty of our Friends 
captives in Barbary, though not as yet 
obtained; and there being at this time negu- 
tiations on foot for the redemption of all the 
English there; and though the persons in 
Barbary employed therein by Friends, do 
wait some time to see the effect of that, yet 
we shall continue our farther endeavors for 
their discharge. And in the meantime have 
and do take care to send them supplies for 
food; they having little allowance in that 
country of anything to support their bodies 
under the great severities of labor, and unde- 
served stripes that captives often endure. 
Also farther direction by this meeting is 
given in their behalf.” 


1700. ‘Friends’ care is also continued for 
the redemption of their Friends that are cap- 
tives in Barbary; and (as was hoped) the 
king has now agreed for the ransom of all 
the English captives there; and agents are 
arrived from thence in order to receive the 
said ransom. And although now, as hereto- 
fore, Friends have acquainted the govern- 
ment that they intend to redeem our Friends 
at our own charge, nevertheless Friends are 
so far willing to encourage a public collection 
for the said servive that, when the collectors 
shall come with the briefs to Friends’ houses, 
we hope Friends will be inclined to extend 
their charity, in common with their neigh- 
bors, towards the redemption of the other 
English captives.” 

1701. “The Friends that are in captivity 
in Barbary are duly taken care of by Friends. 
And their ransom having been agreed for 
some time it is hoped will be shortly effected. 
One young man has been convinced there 
lately.” ' 

Epistle A. D. 1702.—“And whereas we 
formerly gave you some account of the hopes 
Friends had and endeavors used for the re- 
demption of Friends, captives in Barbary ; 
we now let you know that John King, Rich- 
ard Robertson, Thomas Walkedon, Robert 
Finley, James Burgoine, Joseph Bigland 
(being all of our Friends who remained alive 
in that long and sore captivity), have been 
this year redeemed, whose ransom hath cost 
Friends upwards of £480, including one 
George Palmer, a Friend’s son, of Pennsyl- 
vania, recommended from thence, towards 
whose ransom they also did contribute. 
Divers of which redeemed Friends have ten- 
derly and gratefully acknowledged Friends’ 
love and care of them.” 

Thus, after a care of more than twenty 
years, the last of these poor people were re- 
stored to their homes, and the tender concern 
of the Yearly Meeting was rewarded. 

That they were worthy of this care the 
records themselves show. How touching is 
the message (1690), “ They desired that their 
loves may be communicated to Friends in 
their native land ;” and again (ib.), “ Friends’ 
day time being taken up with hard servitude, 
they were necessitated to keep up their meet- 
ings in the night season to wait on God!” 
One can almost picture this little band of 
captives, under some old heathen “ arches, or 
in deep places on the cold ground,” silently 
waiting on the Lord, or, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, telling what good things He 
had done for their souls. With what Chris- 
tian boldness and yet in what spirit and with 
what power must Joseph Wasey (Ep. 1691), 
himself but lately redeemed and not yet safe 
from recapture, have pleaded with the Em- 
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peror, so to have prevailed with him that “‘ he 
heard him with moderation, though he often 
kills men in cold blood for his pleasure?” 

Nor were their faithfulness and the beauty 
of their example without their effects. Many 
other captives, as the records tell us, were 
convinced of the truth, some of whom re- 
turned with them to their native land, while 
others, still captives, “ended their days in 
great content and peace.” 

One hundred and fourteen years after this 
record was made, and after various military 
and naval expeditions had been sent from al- 
most every European nation as well as from 
the United States, whose citizens had been 
enslaved by the barbarians, on the 27th of 
Eighth month, 1816, “a British fleet, con- 
sisting of five line of battle ships, five heavy 
frigates, four bomb vessels and five gun brigs, 
besides a Datch fleet of five frigates and a 
corvette, under Admiral Van de Capellan, 
who had volunteered his aid, anchored before 
the formidable fortifications of Algiers ””— 
that Algiers whose career presented an almost 
uninterrupted history of treaties broken and 
of men brutally enslaved. 

What followed is terribly told in the words 
of the historian,* from whom I have already 
quoted. “It would not be agreeable or in- 
structive to dwell on the scene of desolation 
and blood which ensued. Before night the 
fleet fired, besides shells and rockets, 118 tons 
of powder and 50,000 shot, weighing more 
than 500 tons. The citadel and massive bat- 
teries of Algiers were shattered and crumbled 
to ruins. The storehouses, ships and gun- 
boats were in flames, while the blazings of 
battle were answered, in a storm of signal 
fury, by the lightnings of heaven. The power 
of the Great Slave Dealer was humbled,” 
Two days later the following conditions of 
Peace were submitted to: 1st. The abolition 
of Christian slavery forever. 2d. The delivery 
to the British flag of all slaves in the domin- 
ions of the Dey, to whatever nation they may 
belong. 3d. The delivery of all money re- 
ceived by him for the redemption of slaves 
since the commeneement of the year... . . 
Qo the next day 1,200 slaves were emanci- 
pated, making, with those previously liber- 
ated by the British commander, more than 
3,000. “Thus ended white slavery in the 
Barbary States. It had already died out in 
Morocco. It had been quietly renounced by 
Tripoli and Tunis. Its last retreat was Al- 
giers, whence it was now driven forever.” 


The punishment and the humiliation of 
Learning 


Algiers were not yet complete. 
little from its misfortunes, its intolerant con- 


duct found an avenger in the power of France, 





*Charles Sumner.— Op. cit. 








souls. 





which, after a cruelty of warfare that has 


scarcely a parallel in history, in the year 


1830 took possession of it as a French colony, 


and thus, as it may be believed, forever blot- 
ted out the name of Algiers from the cata- 
logue of independent nations. 





VITAL RELIGION AND THE MEANS OF PRO- 


MOTING IT. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Introduction.—It will be acknowledged by 


all persons of reflection, that the progress of 
the soul in vital religion is the most impor- 
tant concern that can engage the attention of 
the human mind; because on it depends our 
happiness here and our eternal felicity here- 
after. 
subject in its relation to personal holiness, 
avoiding controverted points of doctrize, and 
endeavoring to elucidate those great principles 
which are recognized by all devout and ex- 
perienced Christians. 


I purpose in this essay to treat the 





The chief requisites for a religious life are 
faith, humility, love, obedience and patience. 
1. “ Without faith it is impossible to please 


God, for he that cometh to Him must first 


believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 


of all that diligently seek Him.” The faith 
here alluded to is more than a mere assent of 


the mind or conviction produced by evidence; 


it implies also confidence and trust,—a wil- 


lingness to accept of Christ in his spiritual 
manifestation as the Shepherd and Bishop of 
True, saving faith “worketh b 
love ;” hence the apostle Paul says, “ Wit 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” 
Our affections must be engaged on the side of 
righteousness,—our love to God must be the 
spring of our actions; then shall we show our 
faith by our works, for “ faith without works 
is dead.” 

Salvation must ever be attributed to the 
work of divine grace in the soul. “ For by 
grace are ye saved, through faith; and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God. Faith 
in divine power and love is the root planted 
in the soul, from which spring forth fhose 
blessed fruits,—those good works,—which are 
the only sure evidence by which the world 
can be convinced that we are borm of God. 
There is, -however, an internal evidence, by 
which the converted soul receives assurance 
of divine acceptance, for ‘“‘he that believeth 
on the Son of God hath the witness in him- 
self.” 

A gifted writer thus describes the differ- 
ence between the Christian and the world: 
“ Most men know nothing beyond what they 
see. Their lovely world is all in all to them; 
its outer beauty, not its hidden lovelineas, 
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Prosperity—struggle—sadness—it is all the 
same. They struggle through it all alone, 
and when old age comes and the companions 
of early days are gone, they feel that they 
aresolitary. In all this strange, deep world, 
they never meet, or but for a moment, the 
Spirit of it all, who stands at their very side. 
And it is exactly the opposite of this that 
makes a Christian. Move where he will, 
there is a thought and a Presence which he 
cannot put aside. He is haunted forever by 
the Eternal Mind. God looks out upon him 
from the clear sky, and through the thick 
darkness, is present in the rain-drop that 
trickles down the branches, and in the tem- 
e that crashes down the forest. A living 

eemer stands beside him, goes with him, 
talks with him as a man with his friend. The 
emphatic description of a life of spirituality 
is, ‘ Enoch walked with God:’ and it seems 
to be one reason why a manifestation of God 
was given us in the flesh, that this living- 
ness of God might be more distinctly felt by 
us.” 


The hope that springs from faith in God, 
and in his Son, Jesus Christ, is ‘‘an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast.” “ Let 
not your heart be troubled,” said the Divine 
Master, “ ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. I go to prepare a place for you.” 

How sad is the condition of those who give 
way to skepticism! They are tossed upon 
the unstable waves of vain speculation, and 
while attempting to solve problems beyond 
the reach of the human intellect, they miss 
the comfort and assurance that would. be af 
forded by the reception of heavenly truth. 

Cowper has illustrated this subject in his 
portrait of the poor cottager weaving at her 
own door. 

‘She knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

Oh, happy peasant! Oh, unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward; 

He prais’d, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 

She never heard of half a mile from home; 

He, lost in errcrs, his vain beart prefers, 

She, safe in the simplicity cf hers. 

Not many wise, rich, noble or profound 

In science, win one inch of heavenly ground. 

And, is it not a mortifying thought, 

The poor should gain it and the rich should not? 

No—the voluptuaries, who ne’er forget 

One pleasure lost, lose heaven without regret ; 

Regret would rouse them, and give birth to prayer; 

Prayer would add faith, and faith would fix them 
there.” 

2. Humility is the second requisite for the 
foundation of a holy life, for it is written, 
“God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to 


* P, W. Robertson’s Sermons, I. 182, 
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the humble ;”’ “ whosoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Humility,is the opposite of pride and ar- 
rogance ; it consists in Jowliness of mind,—a 
deep sense of one’s own unworthiness in the 
sight of God, and self-abasement, penitence 
for sin, and submission to the divine will. 

There is an affected humility which is a 
base counterfeit; it may be found associated 
with intense bigotry and a sanctimonious 
behavior. It was exemplified in the Phar- 
isees, who put on “a sad countenance and 
disfigured their faces, that they might appear 
unto men to fast.” 

In true humility there is nothing inconsis- 
tent with cheerfulness or harmless mirth, op 
suitable occasions ; for the beneficent Author 
of our being, who has furnished all his crea- 
tures with the means of enjoyment, and bas 
placed us in a world adorned with beauty, 
certainly never intended that our existence 
here should be clouded by se/f imposed auster- 
ities. There are, however, seasons of deep 
religious exereise experienced at times by the 
faithful disciples of Christ, from which they 
should by no means turn away, but, on the 
contrary, should be willing to endure them 
patiently, as the means appointed for their 
purification. These spiritual baptisms have 
been allotted to the servants of God in all 
ages, being undoubtedly needful to withdraw 
their affections from worldly things and pre- 
pare them for religious service. The great 
object of our existence here is to “ develope 
the soul’s life, for which sorrow is indispen- 
sable.” 

The grace of humility being essential to 
our spiritual progress, the question arises, 
How shall we obtain it? Can it be done by 
a mere effort of the will, or an exercise of the 
intellect? It will be found by the earnest 
inquirer that this of itself is not sufficient. 
We may and we ought to reflect upon the 
infinite goodness and condescension of the 
Most High, and our own unworthiness, in- 
firmities and transgressions. We should set 
before us the perfect example of his beloved 
Son, Jesus Christ, in whom the divine char- 
acter waa manifested. We may also derive 
instruction from contemplating the self-deny- 
ing lives of the world’s benefactors, who 
counted nothing too dear to sacrifice for the 

lory of God and the good of mankind. 

hese €xercises may tend to repress inordi- 
nate self-esteem, but something more is re- 
quired to clothe the soul with Christian 
humility. 

There are times in the experience of every 
human being, when God in his infinite mercy 
visits the soul with the “dayspring from on 
high.” These seasons were referred to by 
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the apostle Peter, when he said to the Jews, 
“Repent ye therefore and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence 
of the Lord.” These precious visitations of 
divine grace are sometimes induced or pro- 
moted by instrumental means, such as the 
er, of the gospel, the reading of the 

criptures, or the influence of sickness and 
bereavement. But not unfrequently they 
come spontaneously and unexpectedly, like 
messengers from Heaven calling the soul 
away from the perishing things of time, and 
opening to its view the glorious rewards of 
immortal life. Atsuch times the willing and 
obedient receive power to comply with the 
apostolic injunction, “Humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of God, that 
he may exalt you in due time, casting all 
your care upon him, for he careth for you.” 

There is nothing that humbles the soul 
like a spiritual view of the divine perfections, 
accompanied, as it must be, by a conscious- 
ness of our own nothingness. Such was the 
effect of that glorious vision of the Divine 
majesty recorded in the 6:h chapter of Isaiah, 
whereupon the prophet exclaimed, “ Woe is 
me! for 1am undone; because I am a man 


of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 


a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” In this 
contrite conditiou, he was prepared to receive 
that spiritual baptism indicated by his lips 
being touched with a live coal from the altar, 
and then, his iniquity being taken away and 
his sin purged, he was qualified for the ser- 
vice of the Lord. 

3. The love of God is enjoined upon all as 
“the first and great commandment.” We 
are required to love Him “ with all the heart, 
all the soul, and all the mind.” To love 
God is to love goodness, purity and truth. 
And he who loves sincerely will turn away, 
not only from evil deeds, but from impure 
thoughts, from licentious books and conver- 
sation, and will endeavor to fulfill the injunc- 
tion, “ Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every man.” All the 
« sacrifices under the law were seasoned with 

salt, which, having the property of preserv- 
ing from putrefaction, indicated purity and 
love. When the love of God prevails in the 
heart it casts out the fear of man, and confers 
on the Christian disciple courage to avow 
his religious principles, and fidelity in the 
performance of his duties. Every sacrifice 
and service is cheerfully performed when 
rendered toa person whom we love, and they 
who love God supremely think nothing hard 
that he requires. 
[To be Continued.} 
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acterize our country and our generation. 








“TRIAL BY FIRE.” 
The destruction by fire of a Baptist church 


edifice at St. Louis on the third of last 
month has 


proving the. reality of the fraternal and 


been the indirect means of 


liberal spirit which has been thought to char- 


A 
large congregation were deprived of their 
house of worship, and a considerable time 
must elapse before another could be provided, 
and almost immediately eight edifices be- 
longing to the various bodies of Christian pro- 
fessors were offered for temporary use. But 
the most interesting and touching of all the 
kind offers which were received by the suf- 
ferers was that of the Jewish synagogue. 

Dr. Boyd, pastor of the congregation, ac- 
knowledges with much feeling the visit of the 
Jewish Rabbi, who came to make the friendly 
offer : 


“And yesterday Dr. Sonneschein came to 
my house to offer what?—the use of their 
beautiful synagogue. What is this? An 
Israelite offering the use of his place of wor- 
ship to a Christian; the history of the world 
shows no parallel to this case. Dr. Sonne- 
schein said the Board of Trustees had met and 
unhesitatingly decided on making the offer ; 
the synagogue was never occupied by their 
people on Sundays, and our congregation 
could occupy it then just as well as not.” 


The Christian Register adds : 


“ This generous breach of the immemorial 
Hebrew reserve seems to have struck the St. 
Louis people as a premonition of the millen- 
nium. The Globe-Democrat says, ‘ Wherever 
the offer of the Israelites of St. Louis to the 
Baptists of St. Louis is heard of, it will be 
mentioned as a mighty blow against the frag- 
ments of the thin barrier of exclusiveness 
which still remain. It is not a small thing 
in the records of the mental progress of the 
age to hear of Hebrews voluntarily giving up 
their temple to the Christians for that day in 
every week which Christians call sacred and 
Jews secular. It isan instance of kindly tol- 
eration which a century ago would have been 
impossible. It is another link struck from 
the chain that has so long held mankiad in 
the bondage of jealousy and fanaticism, and 
therefore another sign that as the world 
grows older its wisdom increases.’” 


Apvice, says Coleridge, is like snow—the 


softer it falls the longer it dwells upon and 
the deeper it sinks into the mind. 
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A BETTER FEELING. 


Even.so great a curse as a pestilence may 
work out beneficent ends. No one can 
mingle with Southern families of the best 
class without being impressed with the fact 
that their feelings toward the “North have 
undergone a marked change during the last 
year. There is bitterness enough left, in 
many hearts, but there is not nearly so much 
of it as there was. The generous response 
which was made by the Northern cities and 
towns to the appeals for aid from the plague- 
stricken valley has brought the two sections 
nearer together, so that a Yankee of the Yan- 
kees can receive to-day from Southern fami- 
lies who have been impoverished by the war 
such a greeting as this: “‘ You come from the 
blessed North.” The report from the 
Howard Association of New Orleans for 1878 
has this beautiful reference to the North: 
“ And now, brethren, what more can be said, 
save if we attempt te speak in praise of and 
thanks to the generous hearts that sent to 
our people that bounty, so grand, which we 
have administered to the stricken anda filicted. 
We have already, as beat we could, expressed 
in words the thanks we feel to them for their 
divinely-inspired charity. No human tongue, 
no human pep, can fittingly express it. It is as 
unutterable as the sorrow and suffering which 
their generosity has mitigated and relieved. 
Eternity alone will unfold all the good that 
they have done. We who have, in the 
administration of their bounty, been called 
to stand by the bedside of sickness and death, 
and in the house of mourning and destitu- 
tion, can tell them only that we have seen 
the light of hope replace the gloom of an 
almost despair, and strength and courage 
revive in those who were ready to die. We 
have seen and we have felt, but even we do 
not, and cannot, know all, here. The record 
of it all is written above, and there only shall 
they read it.”— Tribune. 


———_—_9e- _____ 


HEaR counsel and receive instruction, that 
thou mayst be truly wise. 





Wa. Every, grandfather of Wm. Ellery 
Channing, was Collector of Customs for New- 
port, his native town. One of his grandsons 
remembers to have ventured in early youth 
to take a sheet of paper off a desk at the Cus- 
tom House, in order to write a letter. Wm. 
Eliery stopped him and said: “My boy if 
you want paper, I will give you some; but 
that is government paper.” Were the youth 
trained in honesty in little things, we should 
hear of fewer defalcations. 


THE SPIRIT OF RELIGION. 
BY H. W. THOMAS. 


Happily, our age is coming to a broader 
and better eaceentins of what religion is, 
and of its place and work in the world,—that 
it is separation from nothing but sin; and a 
broad participation in all that is true and 

ood—all that belongs to a noble existence. 

his higher conception of the sphere of 
religion will not be complete till it takes in 
more and more the laws of health and purity 
and temperance and labor and economy and 
government and literature and science, and 
all that relates to the welfare of man. 
Religion will always have its altars and 
prayers and hymns, but the life, the spirit of 
religion, is yet to breathe through all the 
complicated relations of the social order. 

Admitting all the evils of our time, our 
outlook for the future is full of hope and good 
cheer. Let us now inquire along what lines 
the great activities of our age are marching, 
and to what point they all tend, that we may 
fall in with the vast movement, and help on 
to the glorious result. However complicated 
the movement may be there are a few points 
or inspirations giving impulse to all, and 
around these all should rally as with one 
heart. 

The first is the universal impulse for 
liberty. Not, when rightly understood, a 
liberty that ignores moral restraints, or would 
set aside the just bounds or limitations that 
God has set for man’s conduct; not this, but 
the cry of al minds and hearts to be free in 
truth and right, free in judgment and con- 
science. That freedom where one will not 
judge or condemn another for honest opinions 
or conscientious convictions. God did not 
make all alike in all things. Let us agree to 
be unlike; and let each one be and do the 
best he can; and with the limitation that 
one shall not harm the other, let each one 
live to Him before whom each one must stand 
or fall. Once let this law be confessed among 
men, and soon like planets about the sun, al} 
would take their places in harmonious move- 
ment. Much is yet to be done for a pure 
liberty. Inquisitions have ceased to burn, 
and governments do not often banish; but 
the more refined but not less cruel tortures of 
social and sympathetic ostracism are yet too 
much in use. These, in time, must take their 
place as relics of a barbarous age, along with 
the thumb screw and the fagot and the fetters 
that bound the slaves of our own land. The 
reign of freedom must break the shackles 
that bind man, woman and child, 

And as the sentiment of brotherhood and 
liberty grows, the feeling of catholicity in 
religion and of union among the churches 
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was a blessed covering of solemnity and peace. 
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must grow. More and more shall we come|ercise in regard to the death penalty and 
to see that we should above all else be| some other evils of the land. Other Friends 
brothers in religion and that religion is a| spoke. The meeting seemed to be under a 
life, a salvation from sin to be lived and | settled, solemn feeling throughout; nothing 
enjoyed, rather than a system about salvation | disturbed it, and the (business) meeting was 
to be printed in a long creed about which | one of living interest. Some of the exercises 
men shall debate and divide. We may for aj of the morning meeting lived with us, and 
long time yet carry the names of Methodist,| much expressionwas given to the feeling 
or Presbyterian, or Universalist, but over all| that stirred our hearts. Our Friend, M. R. 
these names we should at once place the great | H., had a very lively, touching testimony for 
names of God, of Jesus Christ, and beneath} a class present, who felt that under the 
them all write in golden letters the word | heavenly influence now around them it was 
Brotherhood.— The Alliance. easy to be good, but when they thought of 
returning to their daily cares, they felt that 
in taking up the burdens of life again they 
would fall back. She offered the consolin 

view that all would be well, and they all 
be helped, if they dwelt under the present 
feeling and lived near the Spirit of Divine 
Love and Light. I cannot do justice to the 
concern as she expressed it; it seemed to me 


, I é as the words flowed from her lips they were 
Elizabeth Thistlethwaite, a Minister of Plain- being absorbed even as the dry earth drinks 


field Monthly Meeting, and CatharineS. Vail, | in the water. A number whoare not classed 
her companion, were present with minutes to| as preachers had excellent counsel for us, and 
attend the several Monthly Meetings of Phil-|I felt we had cause to rejoice and say, 
adelphia, and to visit our prisons. “Joseph is yet alive.” I think our dear 

The Monthly Meeting, held at Green St.} mother, S. H., has something to do with the 
on the 23d ult., was an unusually large and | life of our Quarterly Meetings. She gives us 
interesting occasion. The Friends mentioned | the sweet uprisings of the Father’s love, and 
above were in attendance with minutes, and | this must have its influence. 
their labors and presence were gratefully ac-| Our Circular Meeting’s Committee met at 
knowledged. Besides the aol business of | 2 o’clock on Second-day P.M. It was a 
the meeting, a report of the committee ap-| united, good meeting; it was not a surface 
pointed at.a former meeting to assist Martha/ good, but I think the feeling went deep into 
E. Travilla and Martha Dodgson in the pro-{ the heart. We are much encouraged with 
secution of their work of visiting in Gospel | these meetings; they seem to be growing in 
love the families of Green Street Preparative | interest, and I think in depth. M. 
Meeting, was submitted. It stated that the| First mo. 23d, 1879. 
work had been accomplished to the satisfac- 
tion of the Friends engaged therein, and, it 
was believed, to the strength and encourage- 
ment of those visited. 

It being the usual time for appointing 
clerks in the Women’s Branch of the meet- 
ing, the names of Rachel W. Hillborn and 
Anna M. Levick were offered and united 
with, the latter being a re-appointment. 









































LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held at 
Race Street on the 22d ult., was thought to 
be the largest gathering of that body that has 
been seen for many years, and the proceed- 
ings were of a very interesting character, the 
meeting holding until an uaousually late hour. 





“SCRAPS” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thinking the following lines, so feelingly 
expressed, recently received from a dear 
friend, may be a help to others who are in 
affliction, I send them for your “Scrap” 
column. The writer has evidently cast her 
burden on the Power which can sustain and 
comfort in all trials. 

“T often keenly feel the distance which (in 
connection with the uncertainty of my health) 
prevents my getting to meeting more regu- 
larly and mingling more frequently with my 
friends. It is the part of some to suffer rather 
than to do; and if this be the portion meted 
me, desire for me, my beloved friend, that I 
may bear it with becoming cheerfulness. 

“T have nothing in my storehouse to share 
with thee—peaceful poverty will as nearly 
express my condition as any other phrase. 





WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


I will comply with thy request, and tell thee 
of our late Quarterly Meeting. We had 
a small meeting on Second-day, no doubt 
owing to the severe cold; but if it lacked in 
numbers it did not in right feeling, and there 


After some time, Sarah Hunt arose with 
the words, “ Peace be unto you.” Other 
Friends bore a corresponding testimony to 
the prevailing feeling. 

The general Quarterly Meeting on Third- 
day was quite large. S. H. had a lively ex- 
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I am grateful that condemnation does not rest 
upon the spirit that still lies crushed under 
the blow that has fallen upon it. At times 
the anointing power of Divine Love has been 
felt, eausing the acknowledgement that 
“goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life,” and gratitude and praise 
belong unto Him whose wisdom is infinite, 
and whose love abideth ever.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 1, 1879. 


The Editors of “Friends’ Intelligencer” have 
decided to reduce the price of their paper from 
two dollars and fifty cents to two dollars for the 
coming volume, exclusive of postage. As this 
will necessarily reduce the income of the paper, 
they are obliged to notify delinquent subscribers 
that unless they remit, by the close of this vol- 
ume, for past indebtedness, the paper will be 
discontinued to them. As this reduction is an 
experiment, they appeal to their friends to aid 
in increasing the subscription list, and offer to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and for- 
warding the amount, with postage, one free copy. 





Names.—At the last Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Phila., the reception of a certificate of 
membership, in which several children were 
included, brought up the question of the pro- 
priety of recording on the minutes of a meet- 
ing the abbreviation, or synonyms, now so 
much in use, instead of the true name of a 
child given at birth. In the course of the 
remarks which followed, it was said that the 
legal rights of children might be impaired by 
this practice, and the matter was felt to be of 
sufficient importance to receive more atten- 
tion from parents than has as yet been givenit. 

The calling of little children by pet names 
in the family circle is often associated with 
some tender thought concerning the child. 
In the olden time, all names had such an 
origin, and indicated a certain peculiarity or 
individuality which was manifested in the 
child. But the name thus given was ad- 
hered to, unless in the future developments of 
the man or woman some more prominent trait 
or some peculiar circumstances in the life 
history called for a change, as in the case 
of Jacob, who, after the wrestling with the 


angel, was thenceforth known as Israel. 


Whatever name is recorded as the one 
chosen for the child ought, in justice to the 
child, be its written name; and parents, when 
they once examine the subject, cannot fail, 
we think, to agree with us on this point. They 
may be familiarly known by whatever the 
loving thought concerning the household pet 
suggests, and these pet names are peculiarly 
sacred in many families, but they are only 
for the nearest and tenderest loves and friend- 
ships, and they become simply unmeaning 
and often ridiculous when carried beyond the 
family circle. 

There is dignity in a true name, however, 
and in our judgment it should never be sub- 
stituted in any important record or corres- 
pondence by something else. These thoughts 
are not offered in a spirit of fault-finding, but 
with a desire to awaken inquiry into this 
matter. 





Pusiic LepceR Autmanac.—We find 
upon our editorial table the tenth annual 
issue of the Ledger Almanac, and cordially 
welcome it as an epitome of information, im- 
portant to be kept at hand for reference dur- 
ing the year. 

Among other matters of interest is a care- 
fully-prepared statement of the changes in 
the names of streams of any magnitude with- 
in the boundaries of Philadelphia, as these 
were noticed by the earliest pioneers of this 
locality (the Dutch and Swedes) up to the 
present time. Many of these streams are now 
obliterated, and one can hardly read over the 
list of these almost nameless brooks of the 
past without a feeling of surprise. 

“Philadelphia Chronology for 1877-78,” is 
a carefnlly-prepared record of matters of local 
interest which have transpired, and gives 
special prominence to meteorological phe- 
nomena, while “‘ Philadelphia Neerology ” is 
well worthy of preservation—a brief record 
of the name, age and vocation of the most 
prominent among those of our fellow-citizens 
who have departed during the past year. 


In the tabulated statement of the location 
and time of religious service in the various 
hoases of worship in Philadelphia, it is satis- 
factory to find no error in regard to those of 
our own Society. This gives an evidence to 
us of the careful and conscientious accuracy 
of the whole. 
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Naturat Hisrory.—At a late meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of this city, 
Thos. Meehan exhibited a sample of Penn- 
sylvania or Blue Mountain tea, which had 
been referred to him, as State Botanist, for 
examination. He had at first supposed it to 
be the Ceanothus americanus, the leaves of 
which a company had attempted, some years 
ago, to palm off on the public for Chinese 
tea, but the fraud was exposed by the late 
Elias Durand. 

Thos. Meehan had not examined the speci- 
men further than to place it among the 
golden rods, it being the Solidago odora. How 
far its properties correspond with those of the 
foreign tea plant has yet to be determined. 
It is used to a considerable extent in some 
parts of our State as a substitute for tea. 

Another object of interest brought before 
the meeting was the shell of an oyster which 
had been completely honeycombed, the inner 
surface showing the indentations made by 
the borer. It was explained that the perfora- 
tions were the work of a species of sponge. 
The oyster was found to be alive when the 
shell was opened. 


An interesting collection of pre-historic In. | 


dian relics was added to the Ethnological 
Section of the Museum. This department 
has increased so rapidly of late that it has 
been found necessary to fit up a separate 
room for its accommodation. 





Taxes.—We see by the daily papers that 
the onerous taxes levied by the city of Phil- 
adelphia on real estate have led the outlying 
townships of Byberry and Moreland, in the 
23d ward, to inaugurate a‘movement which, 
if successful, will separate them from the city 
and annex them to Bucks county. The farm- 
ers complain that farm lands will not bear 
the rates of taxation that the city calls for, 
and those interested in the movement are re- 
solved to agitate the matter until the object 
sought shall be accomplished. The names of 
well-known Friends are among those men- 
tioned. 





More MeEwnonire Imuicration.—It is 
believed that during the coming summer an 
emigration from Russia to our country of 
near 18,000 people, belonging to the interest- 





ing German sect of the Mennonites, will be 
made. These will be a valuable element 
among us, since they leave their old world 
homes and found others in the new, from the 
same motive which impelled across seas our own 
forefathers. They desire liberty to carry out 
practically the vital principles of Christianity 
as these, were defined by Jesus Christ. Gather- 
ing together whatever they can in the way of 
property, they will come as an organized 
body and effect a settlement in some one of, 
our Western States, resigning their allegiance 
to the Emperor of Russia, and assuming the 
duties and responsibilities of citizens of the 
United States in due time. The Philadelphia 
Press says of them : 


“These people are a peculiar class, and 
originally were under the Prussian Govern- 
ment, They are reported to be hard-working, 
honest, ingenious, economical, well-conducted 
and sober—a religious community, in fact 
resembling the Quakers, in at least one very 
important respect—their antipathy to war. 
They are among the most prosperous com- 
munities in Russia, and the reason why they 
may desire to settle in the New World is 
simply that, after the present year, the ex- 
emption from military service, hitherto 
granted to them by the Czar, will absolutely 
cease. Under such a contingency these ex- 
cellent people, who are principally agricul- 
turists and stock-breeders, with a sufficient 
sprinkling of mechanics and artisans, have 
resolved to put the Atlantic between them- 
selves and their former homes. If so, they 
will not come empty-handed, but bringing 
with them a good deal of portable property, 
including money. The Emperor of Russia is 
said to have communicated his regret at the 
prospect of losing one of the best organized 
and most estimable communities under his 
sceptre, but professes his inability to renew or 
continue their exemption from that compul- 
sory military service which presses so severely 
on the rest of his subjects. It is probable 
that the Mennonites will purchase land in 
Minnesota on which to make their settlement, 
and that, in fact, their agents have been here 
for several months on a visit of observation. 
Already, too, several families are settled and 
doing well in that locality.” 





MARRIED. 


CARPENTER—WALKER.—On the 14th of First 
month, 1879, under the care of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, at the bride’s home, near Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, John E. Carpenter, formerly of Duchess Co., 
N. Y., to Mary H., daughter of Abel M. and Amy 
G. Walker. 
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LIVEZEY—CONARD.—On First month 8th, 1879, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Whitemarnh, Charles A. Livezey, of 
Gwynedd, and Mary E. Conard, all of Montgomery 
county, Pa. 








DIED. 

EMBREE.—On the morning of First month 27th, 
1879, at the residence of her nephew, William J. 
Jenks, Philadelphia, Mary, widow of Jesse Embree, 
in her 80th year; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

FOGG.—On the 16th of First month, 1879, near 
Salem, N. J., Mary Woolman, wife of Richard Fogg; 
‘a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

GARRETSON. — On the 20th of First month, 
1879, at Dunning’s Creek, Bedford county, Pa, 
Elizabeth Garretson, in the 79th year of her age; 
a member and Elder of Dunning’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting. She was much beloved in the Society 
and neighborhood, and frequently spoke in meet- 
inge, to the edification of Friends. 


GILLAM.— On First-day morning, 19th ult., 
suddenly, at his residence, in Oxford Valley, Bucks 
county, Pa, William Henry Gillam, son of Harvey 
Gillam, of Philadelphia, aged about 37. 


GRUBB.—On the morning of First month 19th, 
1879, at his Wilmington residence, Joseph C. 
Grubb, a member of Spruce Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

JARRETT.—On First month 23d, 1879, near Hor- 
shamville, Pa., Joseph Jarrett, in his 74th year. 


JONES.—On First month 20th, 1879, at Consho- 
hocken, Isaac Jones, aged 77. 


LOWER.—On the 22d ult., at her residence, in 
Trenton, N. J., Esther Lower. 


MORRIS.—On First month 16th, 1879, in Norris- 
town, Pa., Eliza Morris, widow of Joseph Morris, in 
her 84th year. 

With the exception of a few years, she was, during 
her long and useful life, a member of Radnor 
Meeting, filling acceptably the respective stations 
of clerk, overseer and elder. She looked forward 
to her departure with calmness, and gave expression 
= her hope and faith in the happy change awaiting 

er. 


_MOUNT.—On First month 2Ist, 1879, at West- 
ville, N. J., Ezekiel C. Mount, in his 58ih year. 


PRICE.—On 12h mo. 24th, 1879, after a protracted 
illness of about 14 months, at his residence, at Prai- 
rie Grove, Eli M. Price, in the 61st year of his age. 

The writer of this brief notice was with him 
much of the time of the last few days of his illness, 
to whom he gave evidence of his preparation for 
the spirit world. 

The deceased came to this country, with his 
family, from Baltimore county, Md., in the spring of 
1854, and settled on Section 14, in Wayne town- 
ship, on the edge of what was then called the big 
prairie, where he resided up to the time of his 
death, and during that period gained the confidence 
of all with whom he became acqpainted for his up- 
rightness, honesty and fair dealing with his fellow- 
men. 

His locating here formed a nucleus around which 
the present settlement of Friends (known as Prairie 
Grove) was made. [n his death the Society has lost a 
valuable and consistent member, the First-day 
school an earnest worker, the community an excel- 
lent citizen, and his family a devoted husband and 
friend. C. 


SANDS.—Suddenly, on First month 2d, 1879, at 
Willow Brook, Duchess county, N. Y., Thomas 
Sands, in his 8lst year; an esteemed member of 
Stanford Quarterly and Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Although this dear Friend’s health did not admit 
of his attending meeting for over two years, yet we 
feel our Society has sustained a great loss. His 
counsel was ever imbued with a true Christian 
spirit. He endeavored to feel after that Guide that 
directs aright, and he'd forth the words of encour- 
agement to others to pursue that course which 
brings peace and harmony in our midst. 

THOMAS.—On First month 18th, 1879, of paraly- 
sis, Robert S. Thomas, in his 64th year ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


TOWNSEND.—On First month 23d, 1879, of 
typhoid pneumonia, Samuel Sharpless Townsend, 
son of the late David and Lydia Townsend, of West 
Chester, Pa. aged 51 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

TWINING.—On the 24th ult., in Yardleyville, 
Pa., Charles, son of Edward W. Twining, aged about 
6 weeks. 

WALKER.—On Tenth month 24th, 1878, Joel 
Walker, an Elder of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Uhio, in the 85th year of his age. 








MOUND MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHENIES, 
THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND HABITS. 


BY HENRY C. MCCOOK. 


(Continued from page 780.) 

One other point in the architecture of the 
hills engaged my attention. The mounds 
were observed very generally to have the 
longest face of the cone toward the west. Is 
this merely the result of gravity and the wash 
of the rains, since the mountain slopes toward 
‘the west? or, is it a characteristic habit of 
the hill, fixed by the purpose of the ant? I 
was led into this inquiry by Huber’s state- 
ment concerning the yellow ants (Formica 
flava) of the Alps. Their habitations there 
take an oblong and almost regular shape. 
They lie in a direction east and west. Their 
summit and the greatest slope always faces 
the east ; but they incline also on the opposite 
side. This peculiarity, which was verified 
upon thousands of ant hills is not preserved 
in the plains, probably because of exposure 
to derangement by men and the lower animals. 
The impression left upon my mind is, that 
the habit of the hill is to present the steepest 
slope to the east, the longest slope to the 
west; in other words, that the ants habitually. 
build their mounds with respect to the points 
of the compass, the variations being due to 
opposing circumstances. ; ° ; ° 

Thus far we have been dealing with that 
part of the formicary which is above ground, 
and is apparently the most considerable. 
There is, however, a hidden portion which is 
immense in extent, and must have vast im- 
portance ip the economy of the community. 
Every hill furnishes a fair measure of the 
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extent of the underground system of galleries 
connected therewith; for it is reasonably 
certain that the entire bulk of soil in each 
mound has been excavated and brought up 
from the galleries beneath the surface. The 
average width of the upper galleries is about 
three-eighths of an inch; the maximum 
width not exceeding one-half inch; the 
underground galleries are probably of 
the same size. A glance at these mounds, 
therefore, at once gives indication that an 
extraordinary system of sub terraneous gal- 
leries must be connected with each formicary, 
I made no satisfactory examination into the 
arrangement of this system; this might have 
been done, perhaps, by sinking a deep trench 
close to a mound, and extending it for some 
distance. But the soil is so very full of stones 
that even thus the results might not be satis- 
factory. No doubt the ants descend to con- 
siderable depths, utilizing the stones in vari- 
ous ways, for example, for roofs and walls, as 
they do upon the surface. It would hardly 
seem possible to preserve any great regularity 
in the course of these underground ways 
which must constantly be diverted by the 
stones. But they: undoubtedly can be held 
to a general course, and are carried with great 
directness from point to point when it is de- 
sired to communicate with the trees and feed- 
ing places. I was able, in one case, to trace 
the extent of the galleries near the surface in 
the following way: Tapping upon a hill, 
whose inmates were in a particularly “ nerv- 
ous” condition, the ants issued in excited 
hordes not only from the doors of the mound, 
but from various points on the surrounding 
surface. Taking a principal centre of ex- 
citement, four or five feet distant, a stone, 
underneath which was an entrance to the 
galleries, I again agitated the ground. The 
ants, as before, issued from the surrounding 
surface, chiefly upon a line running eastward, 
> the slope. At the limit of excitement, 
which was something less than before, I once 
more agitated the stones and earth with like 
results. Thus, I traced this surface gallery 
eastward about sixty feet, where the excite- 
ment under the above treatment ceased at 
an oak tree. I am satisfied that, as a rule, the 
central formicary or hill communicates with 
the trees, which serve for feeding grounds, by 
galleries as long as or much longer than this. 

The principal entrances to the formicary 
are at the foot of the hill. They are com- 
monly placed around the entire circumfer- 
ence of the mound, and are arranged in two, 
three or more circular rows, one above an- 
other. At certain points where, apparently, 
there is need of especial vomitory, the gates 
are much multiplied. Besides these, there 
are openings at irregular intervals upon the 


entire surface of the cone. These are not 
numerous, but sufficiently so to allow easy 
approach to and exit from the more elevated 
portions of the mound. The main depend- 
ence appears to be upon the lower gateways. 
It would seem, at first thought, that there 
could be no real necessity for so many doors ; 
but one who has witnessed the rapidity with 
which the myriads of workers swarm upon 
the surface when their nest is attacked, will 
at once perceive the economy of these numer- 
ous gates, The doors are simply the surface 
openings of the galleries with which they cor- 
respond in size. 
uber declares it to be one of the fixed 

habits of the fallow ant (F. rufa) of Switzer- 
land to close the gallery doors at night and 
reopen them in the morning. The most care- 
ful attention could discover no such behavior 
among the ants of Camp Riddle. At no time 
during the whole week was there observed 
any sign of attempt to close up the galleries. 
Even during the heavy storm of rain referred 
to, the doors, which were closely examined at 
various hours of the night, remained open. 
It would have been more satisfactory could 
an observation have been made during a fall 
of rain in the day time, but I have little doubt 
on this point, and none at all on the ordinary 
night condition of the doors. This is, cer- 
tainly, a remarkable variation in habit. It 
may possibly be accounted for by the presence 
in Switzerland of some nocturnal enemy, from 
which the American congeners are free. 

Before taking up in detail the life-habits of 
our mound-builders a comparison and con- 
trast may be allowed, which may give @ 
popular illustration of the immense labors of 
the fallow ant. I have calculated the cubic 
contents of one of the largest hills to be, in 
round numbers, two millions of cubic inches. 
Let us estimate the bulk of an ant equal to 
that of a cylinder three-eights of an inch high 
and one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter at 
the base. We have thirty-five one hundred 
thousandths of a cubic inch as the bulk of a 
single ant, or two thousand eight hundred and 
sixty insects to the solid inch. The size of 
the builder is therefore to the size of the edi- 
fice as one to fifty-eight thousand millions. 
Let us compare this with a corresponding 
estimate of the work of man (taking his bulk 
of four cubic feet), as wrought upon the great 
pyramid, reckoned to contain two hundred 
and seventy-six millions of cubic feet. 
Man’s bulk to his building is as 1:69 millions ; 
The ant’s bulk to her building is as 1 : 5800 millions. 

The figures are given roundly, without strict 
verification ; they show vastly in favor of the 
mechanical energy and industry of the in- 
sect, if such comparisons may be allowed to 
show anything, which is perhaps doubtful. 
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‘They may serve, however, to impress some 
minds, more vividly than other methods, with 
the immense activity which marks the won- 
derful realms of insect-life. The advantage 
is yet more striking when the period of time 
consumed in erecting an adult hill, as hereto- 
fore shown, is compared with the thirty years 
which one hundred thousand men spent in 
building tte pyramid. Moreover, as will also 
appear, the superstructure or hill is by no 
means the whole of the formicary. A vast 
— of subterraneous galleries penetrates 
the earth to unknown depths and distances, 
requiring labors which in magnitude may well 
be compared with those which excavated the 
catacombs of Rome. 

The above statements conclude the results 
of my observations upon the architectural 
habits of the fallow ants of the Alleghenies. 
It remains to give some account of their gen- 
eral habits. The opportunity to study upon 
the field the internal economy of the formi- 
caries is very limited. For this the use of an 
artificial nest seems necessary. But I was 
enabled, more through good fortune than 
skill, to note some characteristics which, I 
believe, have not yet been recorded. In 
order properly to present these, some refer- 
to well-known habits will be required. 





From the New York Tribune. 
MIGRATION TO THE WEST. 


Since the panic of 1873 and the exceeding 
depression in business affairs, the West and 
South have come to possess greater attractions 
for vast numbers of people in this part of 
the country than the towns and States they 
have occupied here. The consequence of 
this has been a large increase in the amount 
of land taken up for actual settlement in the 
frontier States and in the Territories. The 
facts are worthy of being set forth in some 
detail, and are accordingly presented below. 





During the late dull times there has been 
a large falling off in immigration, and that 
fact has been one of the bad signs of the 
times. The United States has gained great 
relief from the stuppage of this heavy mflux 
of laboring people from Europe. The wel- 
fare of the country has, however, been pro- 
moted to a far greater degree by a movement 
of population which has been going on for a 
few years within the boundaries of the land 
itself, and which in 1878 reached an unpre- 
cedented magnitude. A heavy migration 


and West; and though the wovement has 
been going on so silently as scarcely to attract 
attention, it has become so important as to 
constitute one of the most cheering facts in 




















the whole business situation at the present 
time. It is one of the causes of the recent 
revival of the drooping prosperity of the 
East, and it is regarded as laden with bright 
promises for the immediate future. 


There are means at hand for estimating 


the magnitude of this movement with con- 
siderable accuracy. In the annual report of 
J. A. Williamson, Commissioner of the Land 
Office, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1878, attention was called to the fact that 
the sales of public land to actual settlers dur- 
ing 1878 had been about double those of the 
year before. The Tribune has lately obtained 
a large amount of private information in 
regard to the land sales of the calendar year 
of 1878, and also of the last seven years. As 
far as can be ascertained, the figures for 1878 
appear to have exceeded those of any year in 


recent history, especially when to the disposal 


of public lands by the government are added 


the sales by the land grant railroads, the 


State of Texas, and private individuals... . 


The extent to which private lands, planta- 
tions which have been abandoned since the 
abolition of slavery, have been sold to new 
settlers in the South, cannot be stated. The 
disposal may have amounted to 100,000 
acres a year, and it may have risen to 1,000,- 
000. There is no way of ascertaining how 
much it has been. All that can be said is 
that the acreage sold has been very large. 

The table given above begins with 1872, 
because that was the year of heaviest immi- 
gration since the discovery of the continent, 
and because the land sales were also enor- 
mously large. The effect of the hard times 
is shown by the falling off both in immigra- 
tion and sales of land in the years following 
1873. Now compare the two years of 1872 
and 1878. In 1872, there was an influx of 
449,483 aliens to the United States, and a 
sale of about 9,500,000 acres of new land to 
new settlers. It is thought that nearly 400,- 
000 people went into the new regions of the 
West and South in that year. Nearly all of 
them, plainly, were new immigrants to the 
United States from Europe and China. Some 
of them were former residents of the Eastern 
States of the country, but the East did not 
lose population in 1872, for the places at 
home of those who went were more than sup- 
plied by immigration, and the East gained 
in population in 1872 as well as the West. 
But in 1878, the facts were very different. 
The sales of new land amounted to the enor- 
mous quantity of 14,000,000 acres at least, 
while the immigration to the country was 
less than 150,000. It is eertainly known 
that not over one-half of those 150,000 of 
new comers went South and West. Vast 
numbers of them went to different destina- 
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tions. The records of Castle Garden and 
other landing depots show that the scarcity 
of farm laborers and good household servants 
in the State of New York and other parts of 
the East resulted in detaining nearly half of 
the immigrants arriving on this coast in this 
part of the country. Some of the new comers 
went to Canada. A few thousand became 
servants and residents in the Pacific coast 
cities. Not over 80,000 of the immigrants of 
1878 went to the new States and Territories. 
Yet the sales of government, railroad and 
Texas public lands, added to the large sales 
of private lands and the migration to Western 
towns, show that at least 600,000 people took 
up their residence in the new parts of the 
West and Southwest during the calendar 
ear 1878. The number of farms and town 
ots taken up was about 140,000, the average 
uantity of land per family being 100 acres. 
his may seem a small average size for a 
farm in the West, but while it is true that 
the new eettler can acquire 160 acres by 
homestead and pre-emption entry, if he 
desires, the letters received by the Tribune 
show that the average is not so great as that. 
The average of all the sales appears to be 
about 100 acres to the family. Now, families 
will average about four in number, and this, 
with the migrations to Western towns, esti- 
mated at 10 per cent. easily indicates an 
accession of 600,000 to the population of the 
West and South in 1878. Now, of this 600,- 
000, it is evident that at least 520,000 of the 
new settlers were from the older States of the 
country, and that the population of the East 
a been diminished in 1878 by that number 
0 ple. 
he heaviest migration took place from 
New England,the Middle States and Virginia. 
These regions have been the most troubled 
with a surplus of unemployed labor, and they 
have been of late the scene of active canvass- 
ing for emigrants by Western land agents, 
who, while‘advertising their own lands, have 
also done much good by calling attention to 
the fertility and cheapness of the govern- 
ment lands, a thing they did not care to do 
particularly, but which was one result of 
their operations, Private advices received 
by the Tribune report that these persons, who 
have gone West and South, are in general 
citizeus of intelligence and some small means, 
and mostly men with families. Many of 
them are thrifty farmers. Alarger proportion 
are mechanics, who, being out of work, have 
drawn their deposits out of the banks, and, 
rather than stay in the East and eat up their 
accumulation, have taken their money and 
furniture West and begun the world anew. 
They have gone out on the prairie, broken 
up the virgin soil, so rich as not to need fer- 


and ma 
vicissitudes of Jabor and fortune in the East. 
They are all, like their predecessors in that 
region, in a fair way to make a competence. 




























shipped 








tilizing, ap crops and groves of timber, 
e themselves independent of all the 


The regions to which they have principally 


gone are Texas, Kansas, Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and California, in the order 
named, but some have gone to Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Iowa, New Mexico, and 
the regions beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Nebraska gained 100,000 of these new set- 
tlers during 1878. Governor Pillsbury, of 
Minnesota, writes that his State gained 50,- 
000. Kansas gained probably 125,000. The 
Arkansas Vall 

55,000 settlers in 1878. That State has done 
remarkably well in every way this last year. 
It attracted a great rush of settlers, and a 
correspondent writes from Topeka as follows 
about its crops: 


ey in Kansas alone gained 


“ From the complete figures of the business 


of 1878 and the past five years, which I now 
enclose, you can form some idea of the pro- 
gress and development being made. Kanzas 
in 1878 stands at the head of all the States 
in the Union in wheat production, the cro 

being estimated at over 32,000,000 bushels. 
Of this amount, over 13,000,000 bushels were 
raised in twelve counties in the Arkansas 


Valley, where there were no agricultural set- 


tlements eight years ago, and the buffalo still 
held possession. . . . 


The drawbacks 
under which Kansas has labored by reason 


of distance from Eastern markets are being 


rapidly remedied by the opening up of a new 
market in the mining regions of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona, where a very 
large emigration has been pouring in for the 
past year or two, and promises to be still 
greater in the future. Nearly all the pro- 
duce now prepared for consumption is now 
est from the Arkansas Valley. 
Wheat goes East, because we have not yet 
the milling facilities to grind it into flour, 
and ship West.” 

Tke eminence of Kansas in wheat procuc- 
tion in 1878 is due to the immigration of 
previous years, and such has been the rush 
this year, that the position of Kansas as the 
banner State in wheat seems guaranteed for 
some time to come. While Kansas gained 
125,000 of new settlers in 1878, it is estimated 
that Dakota did the same, the rush to that 
region being, of course, due largely to the 
mining excitement, although not exclusively. 
Texas claims to have gained half a million 
during 1878, but there is no proof that the 
influx to the State was more than 200,000 at 
the very outside. The movement to Florida 
and other regions was small. 

Taking the land sales of the whole period 
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since 1873, the year of the panic, when the 
fall of prices and the scarcity of work in the 
East set people here to thinking about going 
West, it would appear that more than 2,500,- 
00 people have taken up homes in the West 
and South in past five years. Of this num- 
ber, not over 600,000 can possibly have been 
supplied by immigration, the rest of the total 
of 920,000 immigrants in those years remain- 
ing in the East or in the towns and cities of 
the Pacific coast. At least 1,880,000 people 
have, therefore, gone from the East and from 
Virginia and Kentucky, in the last five 

ears; over 500,000 of them during 1878. 
This remarkable fact is regarded as part of 
the explanation why times have grown per- 
ceptibly easier in this country during 1878: 
There is no mistake about the faet that times 
have grown easier. There is less labor unem- 
ployed, and there is a larger consumption of 
manufactured goods. This migration to the 
new States would alone have been the means 
of producing this result, even if it had had 
no material aid from any other source. It is 
worthy of note in this relation, that while the 
Tribune has been advising and encouraging 
this migration to the South and West, for 
the benefit of the unemployed and of the 
whole country, the best thinkers of England 
have been advocating the very same policy 
to the workingmen of that country, as the 
best means of relieving England from the 
horrible depression and distress which now 
prevails among her people. 


HOMES OF OUR WORKERS. 


Arthur Von Studnitz, a German who visi- 
ted the United States in 1876, at the instance 
of the “‘ Central Association for the welfare 
of the working classes,” with the patronage 
of Prussian Minister of Commerce, has pub- 
lished the results of his observation in regard 
to the “ Relations of the Labor Class in 
North America.” 

He gives a prominent place to his investi- 
gations in regard to the dwellings of 
laborers,.workmen and artisans of this coun- 
try, and Philadelphians will be pleased to 
find our own city so favorably noted in the 
report. Eps. 

“ Let us take a stroll in one of those streets 
of Philadelphia, where dwell, almost exclu- 
sively, the families of working people. It is 
six o’clock in the afternoon. The burning 
sunbeams are hidden behind the houses, 
Shadows and a corresponding coolness rest 
upon the streets and they are filled with mul.- 
titudes of children, grouped around handsome 
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baby wagons. Mothers and grandmothers, 
engaged in some handwork, are sitting on 
the snow-white marble steps—a nobler edi- 
tion of the English sandstone steps. The 
domestic work is done. They are waiting for 
the husband and the grown-up daughter of 
the house, who are still at work in some 
neighboring factory. The inside staircase «f 
the house is covered with a carpet, and it 
has seven apartments—a kitchen, a sleeping 
room for the parents, one for the daughter, 
and one for the boys, a bath-house, an eating 
room and a sitting room. In the latter we 
see an étagére filled with books, a piano or 
melodeon, a large mirror, and some other 
handsome furniture. After the English 
fashion the whole room is covered with car- 
pet. The rent amounts to $15 a montb. 
That from houses of about the same size, but 
which are situated in a somewhat narrower 
street, is even $10 or $12 a month. Each 
house has water pipes and a little yard. The 
windows have generally white or green blinds. 
The lots upon which such houses are built 
have an average of 45 to 60 feet of depth by 
14 feet of width. As the manufacturing 
establishments are scattered throughout the 
city, there is consequently in Philadelphia no 
extended quarter of the city devoted to 
workmen. My guide, Lorin Blodget, assured 
me that one-third or one-fourth of all the 
married workmen lived not in houses rented 
by them, but in those which were owned by 
them.” 


Tue English papers are commenting upon 
an astronomical observation made in Austra- 
lia which seems to show that the planet Jupi- 
ter is not completely formed, like the earth, 
but is in a process of change and only gradu- 
ally advancing toward solidity. Its immense 
bulk and small density were once explained 
by the hypothesis that it was composed of 
lighter material than the earth; but the 
theory is now put forward that the gigantic 
planet is still in an incandescent condition, 
and that a great part of its apparent size is 
due to the expansion of its atmosphere by 
the heat and the presence of masses of cloud- 
vapor. It was long suspected that Jupiter 
sometimes changed its shape, and on one oc- 
casion a satellite crossing its disk was seen, 
after having begun its transit, to appear 
within a few minutes clear of the planet and 
entering upon a transit a second time. The 
Australian observation was even more pecu- 
liar. The progress of one ofJ upiter’s moons was 
watched as it passed behind the planet. The 
record states that “instead of disappearing 
gradually behind the planet it was apparently 
projected on the disk as if viewed through 
the edge of the planet, supposing the latter 













were surrounded by a transparent atmosphere 
laden with clouds.” ‘This phenomenon was 
noticed on two occasions, and the satellite 
was visible through the edge of the disk for 
two minutes before it was finally concealed. 
The line of sight, therefore, passed about two 
thousand miles below the apparent outline of 
the planet, and the inference is that there is 
a depth of about ten thousand miles of atmos- 
phere below the apparent outline.— Exchange 
Paper. 




















BAYARD TAYLOR DEDICATES HIS POEM, 
“ LARS, A PASTORAL OF NORWAY, TO JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Through many years my heart goes back, 
+ Through checkered years of loss and gain, 
To that fair landmark on its track. 
When first, beside the Merrimack, 
Upoa thy cottage roof I heard the Autumn rain. 


A hand that welcomed and that cheered 
To one unknown did’st there extend ; 
There gavest hope to Song that feared ; 
But now, by Time and Faith endeared, 
I claim the sacred right to eall the poet friend! 


However Life the stream may stain, 
From the pure Fountain drank my youth 
The simple creed, the faith humane, 
In good, that never can be slain, 
The prayer for inward light, the search for out- 
ward truth! | 


Like thee, I see at last prevail 
The sleepless soul that looks above; 
{ hear, far off, the hymns that hail 
The victor, elad in heavenly mail, 
<= Whose only weapons are the eyes and voice of 
Love! 
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Of mountains, spice-isles of the seas, 
Faith flowered in minster stones. Art’s guess 
At truth and beauty found access ; 


Yet loved the while, that free cosmopolite, 
Old friends, old-ways, and kept his boyhood’s dreams 


in sight. 


— Whittier’s ‘* Tent on the Beach.” 





ITEMS. 


A comruLsory education bill has been introduced 


into the French House of Deputies. 


Governor Hoyt of Pennsylvania and Governor 


Hall of Delaware were inaugurated on the 21st ult. 


Ex-PresipenT Grant and family embarked on the 


23d inst. from Marseilles, on board a French mail 
steamer, for India. 


Tue morning of the 20th ult. was the coldest of 


the season in Ontario, the thermometer ranging from 
zero to 32 degrees below it. 


Tue sum of $5,000 has recently been bequeathed 


by Mary R. Holden, of Providence, R. I., to the 
Hampton Normal Institute, Va. 


On the 26th ult., John Cadwalader, Judge of the 


U.S. District Court for Eastern Pennsylvania, died 
at his residence, in thig city, in the 74th year of his 
age. 


Joun Briain Scripner, senior member of the 


widely-known publishing house of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons of New York, died at his residence in 
that city on the 20th ult. 


THE results of the labors of the Joint Congres- 


sional Committee to consider the expediency of the 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment have been smmmed up by “a tie vote.” Thus, 
so far as that committee is concerned, the proposi- 
sition fails for want of an affirmative majority. 


Tue International Sanitary Commission, which 


met in Vienna last week to devise measures to pre- 


vent the spread of the plague, recommended the 
following measures: “The dispatch of doctors to 
the infected districts in Russia to study the charac- 
ter, progress and local extension of the plague; the 
complete prohibition of importation of all merchan- 
dise from the infected region, and certain articles 
coming from any portion of Russia; and finally, a 
quarantine of twenty days at all the Eastern and 
Southeastern frontier stations upon all persons com- 
ing from the infected districts.” 












Take, then, these olive-leaves from me, 
To mingle with thy brighter bays! 
Some balm of peace and purity 
In them may faintly breathe of thee; 
And take thy grateful love, wherein I hide thy 
praise | 


—__—-~e8—___ 


BAYARD TAYLOR, 


Traveler, Editor, Novelist, Poet, Patriot.—Born in 
Pennsylvania, 1823; Died in Berlin, Prussia, 
Dec. 19, 1878. 


And one, whose Arab face was tanned 
By tropic sun and boreal frost, 

So traveled there was scarce a land 
Or people left him to exhaust, 

In idling mood had from him hurled 

The poor squeezed orange of the world, 

And in the tent-shade, as beneath a palm, 
4 Smoked, cross-legged like a Turk, in Oriental calm. 


The very waves that washed the sand 
Below him, he had seen before 
Whitening the Scandinavian strand 
And sultry Mauritanian shore. 
From ice-rimmed isles, from summer seas, 
Palm-fringed, they bore him messages ; 
He heard the plaintive Nubian songs again, 
And mule-bells, tinkling down the mountain-paths 
of Spain. 























His memory round the ransacked earth 
On Ariel’s girdle slid at ease ; 
And, instant, to the valley’s girth 








Firgs.—The extensive cotton and woolen mills at 


the corner of Eighth and Tasker streets, Philadel- 
phia, were destroyed by fire on the 20th ult. A 
telegram from Toledo, Ohio, states “ that on the 24th 


ult. the Dayton and Michigan Railroad Company’s 
elevator “B,” with its contents, consisting of 143,- 
000 bushels of grain, mostly corn, was entirely 
destroyed by fire at noon to-day. The loss is 
estimated at $85,000. The building was insured in 
Cincinnati for $25,000, and the insurance on the 
grain amounts to nearly $45,000. The fire, which 
started in the cupola, is supposed to have been 
caused by friction in the machinery.” 


A TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg states: The Golos 
announces that authentic intelligence has been re- 
ceived from the Governor of Eastern Siberia that 
Prof. Nordenskjold’s steamer Vega is ice bound 
forty miles from East Cape. The authorities of Ir- 
kutsk have been instructed to issue a general sum- 
mons to the natives to assist the expedition. A 
special relief expedition of reindeer and dog sledges 
has been organized, but it is feared this assistance 
will be too late. A Russian man-of-war from the 
Pacific station will shortly proceed to Behring's 
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Straits to endeavor to extricate the Vega or bring off 
the crew. 


THe WEATHER IN Evrops.—A telegram from Lon- 
don, dated on the 25th of last month, states: ‘“‘ The 
weather in Great Britain has been severe throughout 
the week, and continues so, consequently the appli- 
cations for relief for the distressed poor have greatly 
increased. In Paris the street traffic is almost 
suspended by the snow. Reports from Brittanyjand 
other French provinces represent that heavy snow 
falls are interrupting telegraphic and railway com- 
munication. The Zimes announces that much of its 
Kastern news is delayed by interruptions of the 
wires between Paris and Vienna.” One dated on the 
20th ult., from Geneva, says: “ Owing to the sever- 
ity of the weather the forests of the Bernese Jura are 
infested with droves of wild boars, which are some- 
times so numerous as to defy attack. The farms 
are frequently attacked by wolves, and hundreds of 
chamois have descended into the valleys in search 
of food.” 


INTELLIGENCE is received from Washington “ that 
Mrs. Eiizabeth Thompson of New York City, who 
has done much toward the promotion of investiga- 
ting the causes of the yellow fever, is now devoting 
much attention and giving countenance and encour- 
agement to a project for proving the effects of 
artificially produced frost in limiting the spread of 
the disease. She has taken up and earnestly sup- 
ports the proposition of Professor John Gamgee, of 
London, to provide a refrigerating ship, to be pro- 
pelled by steam, and fitted up with powerful refri- 
gerating and ventilating apparatus, to be stationed 
at New Orleans, and moved thence from point to 
point as required, and test the effects of low temper- 
ature in extinguishing the germs of fever on board 
infected ships, and in other localities. It is urged 
that Surgeon-General Woodworth should have 
means of proving, once forall, whether frost kills or 
only scotches the deadly virus, and to that end Con- 
gress is to be asked to make the necessary appro- 
priation.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
NOTICES. 


Second-day evening, at 8 o'clock, in the Parlor, 


1520 Race St. Jas, Gaskin, Clerk. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS.—SECOND MONTH. 


4, Philadelphia, Race St., 10 A.M. 
Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
5, Farmington, Macedon, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
6, Abington, Abingtor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
7, Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
8, Miami, Waynesville, O., 11 A.M. 
Salem, Salem, O., 11 A.M. 
12, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 


13, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N.J.,11A.M. 


15, Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O., 11 A.M. 
Pelham H. Y., Lobo, Ont., 11 A.M. 

17, Fairfax, Fairfax, Va. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa., 11 A.M. 
Duanesburghb, Albany, N. Y. 

19, Stillwater, Plainfield, O., 11 A.M. 

22, Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

24, Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

25, Burlington, Mount Holly, N. J., 10 A.M. 

26, Southern, Camden, Del., 10 A.M. 

27, Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa., 10 A.M. 

28, Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa., 10 A.M. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Seeond mo. 2, Concord, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Prairie Grove, Q. M., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A.M. 
16, Mullica Hill, N. J, 10 A.M. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The next Stated Meeting on Fourth-day evening, 
Second month 5th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce St. 
General attendance of members desirable. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting this evening in Monthly Meeting 
Parlor, 1520 Race street, at 8 o’clock. 
A.Frep Moors, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Directors’ Meeting at 1623 Filbert street, Fifth- 


The Circular Meeting Committee of Philadelphia | day, Second month 6th, at 4 P. M. 


Quarterly Meeting will meet to prepare a report, on 


J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 29, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 05 





Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Reterts & Williams Western red... ~- 1 02@ 1 06 
Room 19. 306 Stock Exchange Place ; Countniadion Merchants, 248 North Amber s+ 1 05@ 1 06 
State 6s, 3d series......... 110 @ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. WA ieccccnsesmccon 4 OD 1 





Camd & At RR 2d m7 t 
Connecting Railroads 6s....111 @111% | Butter, Prints, 


oS 





@101% Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rye, Westernand Penna. 62@ 657 
4@ 47 


Fr. 24@- 30 | Corn, yellow........-cesessseres 




















Del. & Bound Brook RR 73s..10834@109 Rolls, Pa. & West's “ 14 17 ixed, in elev » 48 
Lehigh Valley RR 7s......... 119 | Tilinois, Iowa & Wis..... 168 18 | Oats, White........-scseererreeess 300 33 
Lehigh Va'ly RR c m 6s c..10144@102 N.Y. State Firkins,“  20@ 23 Bee cessctiecsennepiees ~ 21@ 2% 
Lehigh Va'ly RR c m 6s r..101 @101% Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 35@ 36 | Clover-seed, prime, new..: 6@ 7 
Penna RR ist m 6s............ 103. @103 a, 4 aevceveee 29@ 34 | ‘limothy-seed......... eosseeeee 1 10@ 1 20 
Penna RR ¢ M 68 C.se-e000---10134@10244 | Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 10@ 13 | Flax Se€d......vsecssvereeereree 1 35@ 1 40 
Penn & N Y Can & RR 7s...1153,@116 Turkeys, “ 4 12@ 15| Hay, Penn Tim per ton....J1 50@12 50 
Phila & Read KRe m 7s r...102 @1034 Ducks, ~~ 10 13 West’rn and Mx’d....10 00@1L 00 
Phila & Read RR c m 7s c...10134,@103 Alive Chickens “ .. 8&@ + 9 W@10 00 
PC & St Louis RR 73..........10444@105 Lard, prime, per lb. ... - 9 CO@II OC 
Steub'v! @ Ind RR 6s........ 101 @102 | Live Cattle, “ae «= B@ BH 7 50@ 8 00 
Warren & Franklio 7s....... 87 @ Live Calves, “ 56@ 6 1 90@ 2 25 
Lebigh Valley BR........s0s0 3534@ 365¢ | Prime Sheep, « w« 84@ 0% 15 
Minehill RR......... eve avscen sense 48 @ Sweet potatoes per bbi....... 1 50@ 2 50@15 00 
peeeesews RR Potatoes, white, per bush..... 75@ 1 10 | Middlings.......--eeseersreeeees. 16 W@18 00 
— R Se eeeaezeeeene Onions, per bbI.....00+-s.00eee 1 50@ 225 | At the West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
— 2 : e RR... Apples, per Dri.......+s0 seve 1 75@ 2 50 | the market for Beef Cattle was mod- 
PT te Becevee ehoice winter, per bri... 2 00@ 2 75 | erately active, but prices, #8 a rule, 
5 B Sie Wr Grapes, per keg (Almeria).. 2 50@ 4 00 | were a shade easier. 2500 head « 
oe ae N Jose Cranberries, per box... . 2 25@ 2 60| rived and sold at 44@6e. for exi 

eh & Navi Co Geese Feathers, prime - 85@ 465] Pennsyivania and We-tern steers; 44% 
Germestone Pass RR...... Wool, tub Washed.....ccrersees 83@ 35/| @5c. for fair to good, do., and 3@4c. ® 
y rey ation Nat Rank.... 50 Pure cider vinega, per gal.. 16@ 18 | b., gross for common. as to quality. 
4m neomenip CO 68... soeeee 9 @ 9044 Cheese, N Y Factory, perib. 8@ 9/ At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Central Transportation..... 42%@ 4344 Western, > 8@ 8% | Yard 1,200 head arrived. 
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_ PARLOR FURNITURE. 


408. WALTON. 408, L. SCOTT, 












‘ WALTON & ScorT, d 
+) CABINET MAKERS. | 
:]150 Ni NINTH ST}: 
] PHILADELPHIA. i 


ly of 413 Walnut Street.) 






BED-ROOM SUITS. 


PICKLES 


AND CANNED SWEET CORN. 
Factory and Family processes for $1. 


KRABER BROS., Box 857, Quincy, Lil. 


FRIEND OUT OF EMPLOYMENT DESIRES 
a situation of any kind in the city or country. 
Address “Ww. A,” 


Office Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

This institution has a beautiful location near the 
borough of West Chester, Pa., twenty-two miles 
from Philadelphia. The grounds, include twenty- 
seven acres, with an abundance of shade trees. 
The Spring and Summer term of twenty weeks 
commences Second month 10th, 1879. A full 
Academical and Collegiate Course cf Studies is 
pursued. Terms, $85.00 per session. For circu- 
lars giving fall particulars, address the priacipal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 
West Chester, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough Collegiate Education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For Catalogue, giving fall particulars as to 
courses of study, terms, etc., address 


KDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Delaware County, Penna. 


KINDERGARTEN--FREBEL SYSTEM 


N. E. Cor. Eighteenth and Jefferson. 
KINDERGARTENER, REBECCA WALKER, a 
Graduate, Seventh mo. 10th, 1877, of Miss R. R. 
Burnett’s Training Class. 
Address REBECCA WALKER, 
as above, or at 1826 Master St., Philad’a. 
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~ PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C. Jackson 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


WS kaag 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautifal work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower Plate, 
and 300 Illustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers 
and Vegetables, and how to grow them. All for a Five Cent 
Stamp. In English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six Colored 
Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50 ceuts in 
paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Germanor English. 

Vick’s tthustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, a colored 
Plate in every number, and many fine engravings. Price 
$1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five Cenr 
Stamp for a Fiorat Guipe, containing List and Prices, and 


plenty of information. ress 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE GARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 

33 Morth Second &St., Phila 
a 
KNICKERBOCKER DEPOTS. 
Lowest Prices. Best Family Coal. 
oh-i-nor, Draper and others. 


Broken....ccccssoosedoeseeeees$5 00 
eccee ecccescee § OH 








rrr 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

Vitalized Phosphates, from the nerve-giving principles of 
the ox brain and wheat germ restores nervous exhaustion, 
vitalizes impoverished »loood, reanimates a weakened 
brain, gives quiet sleep, and invigorates the nervous and 
debilitated. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 packages. 

F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th St., Phila. 


MiILLINERY. 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order. E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, Pa, 














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


OAK HALL, CLOTHING 


Is made of the Best Materials by the best work- 





men, cut in the best style, and is GUARANTEED 


LOWEST IN PRICE. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s plans, though on a larger scale 
than ever for Fall and Winter, are now fully com- 
pleted, and Oak Hall is overflowing with Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing ready for the inspection of old friends 
and new. 

s@ A comparison will prove our stock to be larger, 
assortment finer and prices lower than elsewhere. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


THE OLD) RELIABLE AND LARGEST CLOTHING 
HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
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